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NO LAW enforces itself. This axiom 
is most axiomatic when it comes to 
consumer legislation. Increasingly the 
public discovers—in city, State, and 
Nation—that a law is only as strong as 
the public concern behind it. 

Active and informed consumer in- 
terest is part of the process of con- 
sumer protection. This is doubly so 
for the 1938 Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, most of whose safeguards go into 
effect. next June. Doubly so because 
of the vitafyrole played by consumer 
organizatiofs in the 5-year struggle to 
write a modern Act to replace the 1906 
law; and because the Act itself pro- 
vides, in connection with various regu- 
lations, for public hearings—at which 
consumets,should be represented. 

First hearings under the law were 
held in Washington November 17 and 
18. Notice of the hearings had been 
mailed out a month before, with the 
proposed rules and regulations. These 
occupied 40 pages of technical, but 
not obscure, reading. Consumer rep- 
resentatives had to come to the hear- 
ings informed as well as interested. 

Industry representatives to the num- 
ber of several hundred were present. 
A score made statements for the rec- 
ord. Some were inquiries about bor- 
derline cases. Would shampoos, for 
example, be classed as soaps and hence 
exempt from the law’s regulation, or 
as cosmetics subject to the restrictions 
on misbranded and adulterated cos- 
metics ? 


Thete was considerable de- 





mand for exemption of small packages 
and “gift packages” from the require- 
ment of stating net weight. An ob- 
jection was voiced to disclosing to drug 
purchasers the fact that scientific opin- 
ion differs—when it does—as to the 
curative effect of a drug. 

Consumer spokesmen representing 
over a million organized women and 
men—mostly women—had the final 
words. A representative of the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment 
also appeared. 

The record of the hearings, it was 
announced, would be open for some 
time, and almost a month was allowed 
for the filing of counter-briefs. Con- 
sumers therefore made their remarks 
at the hearings brief. . 

Typical was the attitude of the rep- 
resentative of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

“May I assure you, or, if you 
please, warn you,” she said to the 
Chief of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, who presided over the hear- 
ings, “that consumers all over the 
country are concerned and watching 
with keen interest the regulations 
which the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion proposes as a means of carrying 
out the provisions of the 1938 Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


Administration 


“Consumers commend your action 
in giving this opportunity for consum- 
ers and industry and others to examine 
your proposed regulations and offer 






our criticism and suggestions befor 
these regulations are promulgated. 

“We believe this action of yours js 
significant in that it demonstrates the 
value of a new attitude between the! 
regulator and the regulated.” 

On the specific regulations consid. 
ered at these sessions, the Act did nq 
require hearings. On other subjeck| 
of regulation, hearings are mandatory, 
In either event, consumer organiz} 
tions and consumer-minded groups 4 
every type will want to keep track of 
and from time to time appear at, the 
hearings so that the Food, Drug, an¢ 
Cosmetic Law works out, as it was in 
tended, to be a “consumer law.” 




































































CONSUMER cooperatives appear to 
be growing in number and in size in 
the Eastern States, formerly somethin} 
of a ‘‘cooperative desert.” To meet ah 
anticipated demand for at least 1§ 
grocery managers, the Eastern Cooper, 
ative Wholesale, with headquarters ia 
New York City, inaugurates this Jann: 
ary an intensive 12-week course in 
operative grocery store management. “ 

Qualifications for the course are an 
aptitude for management, a_ high 
school education, and six months’ re- 
tail food store experience. Technical 
courses will include all the phases of 
store management, layout, merchandis. 
ing, and a “‘study of food facts behind 
the Co-op label.” Training facilities 







































































include the Wholesale’s new testing F 
kitchen and a model store. In addi- 

tion, the prospective managers will 1 
study the economics and history of l 


consumers’ cooperation at the Rochdale 
Institute, the general training school 
of the Cooperative League of the 
United States. ‘HATS, 
The teaching staff for the grocery) wick st, 
course includes, among others, the| yj, . 
League’s recently engaged dietitian, its Hasenp’ 
buyer, its field man, a representative |, seiih 
of the Cooperative League’s accounting | yi. 
bureau, the League’s attorney, ant) fir 
a New York University professor o |trate of 


marketing. fur froi 


OUR THANKS for pictures on pagei by mecl 
4 and 5 go to the Frank H. Lee Com: \n€ by 
pany, New York; for the photograph |COn€ in 
on page 12, to the Museum of the City \Water, 2 
of New York. After t 
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_ BFOCEY | wick Stew, begin with a rabbit. 
va the In making Brunswick Stew and 
‘tian, IS! Hasenpfeffer you take the rabbit meat. 
sentatiV In making a hat you take the rabbit 











counting skin. 
ley, ane) First you carrot the skin with ni- 
fessor ol 


trate of mercury. Then you cut the 

fur from the skin, clean and mix it 
on pagel by mechanical blower, form it into a 
‘ee Com \one by more blowing, dip the fur 
otograph \cone into warm water, dip it into hot 
t the City \Nater, and immerse it in a dyeing vat. 
After that it is shellacked, stretched, 


wetblocked, dried, blocked, 
crown-pounced, 


ironed, 


finished. Finally, trimmings, bands, 





brim-pounced, _ tip- 
stretched, brim-finished, and crown- 


A Brim Full of Felt Hat Facts 


Buying a man’s hat takes more than looking into a mirror. 
To get your money’s worth of felt hat you should also 
look at the felt, the trimmings, and the workmanship 


feathers, and cords are added to taste. 

The result is a man’s hat—snap 
brim, welt brim, Homburg, Tyrolean, 
derby, any kind of felt hat you can 
name. 





There are variations of this recipe. 
You can begin with a sheep and end 
up with a less expensive wool felt hat. 
Or you can begin with a beaver, nutria, 
or muskrat, or a blend of all three, and 
end up with a very expensive hat. 

On a continental scale, in 1935, the 
American men’s felt hat barbecue was 
164 


going on in establishments. 
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3 After a wetting, during which the fur fibers join 
together to make felt, the fur shape is removed 
from the cone for inspection and shrinking. 


Eighteen thousand employees were en- 
gaged in the steaming, blocking, and 
forming that goes on inside a hat fac- 
tory. For their time and labor that 
year, they received 19 million dollars 
in wages. Altogether they blew, 
blocked, pounced, and finished 24 mil- 
lion men’s hats, somewhat more than 
one hat to every two male eligibles in 
America. If you add in wool felt and 
straw hats, you get a hat a man for the 
whole country. 

There are other winds blowing too, 
one that might perhaps be said to be 
tempered to the shorn lamb and the 
thin purse. That is wool felt hats, the 


1 Felt hats begin with fur. After the fur is sepa- 
rated from the skin, it is graded, cleaned, in- 
spected, and then mixed in the right proportions. 





kind that begin with a sheep shearing. 
Wool felts are cheap. They are ma- 
chine made in huge quantities. 
if they are not quite so handsome as fur 
felt hats, and not so durable, they are 
selling. While the number of fur felt 
hats made decreased from 40 million 
in 1929 to 24 million in 1935, the 
number of wool felts made increased 
from 10 million in 1929 to 26 million 
in 1935. 

Wool felt hats retail for anywhere 
from $2 down to 59 cents. Fur felt 
hats retail from $2 up to about $40, 
though recently one of the hat journals 
carried an article on what a $100 hat 


Even 


2 Exactly enough fur to make a hat is sucked onto 
this revolving cone by a vacuum inside it. Whirl 
and vacuum deposit the fur evenly over the cone. 


ing, 





4. Then by a series of operations, which 
consist mainly in wetting and rewetting, 
the fur shape is shrunk to the proper size. 


should be like. The point of a $10 
hat would be to impress people with 
the fact that there is such a thing asi 
hat worth $100 and hence by deriva: 
tion that other hats are worth the $8 
the $10, the $12, and the $15 that ha 
sellers like to sell hats for. 

On the other hand, some of the pee 
ple who buy hats have indicated by 
buying renovated hats, that they like 
them cheap. Called “‘ashcan hats, 
these are second-hand head pieces 
which have been cleaned, blocked, ané 
then put on sale again. 
manufacturers say, would be a legiti 


mate practice if the renovated hats 


This, hat!the 
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> When the hat is blocked it is ready 

for the finishing processes—iron- 
oS 

ing, pouncing, and more blocking. 





onto 
Vhirl 


cone. 





7 Hot bags of sand are dropped 
| over the hats, which are fitted over 
a hat block, to shape the brims. 


were sold as renovated hats and not as 
f a $10 new hats. Sold as new hats they can 
ple with compete with even the low-priced wool 
hing as \felt hats. In New York, there is an 
y deriva| ordinance which requires stores selling 
n the $8} renovated hats to say that they are 
) that ha|second-hand hats on posters that can 
be read 30 feet away. A similar ordi- 
nance has recently been adopted in Los 
Angeles. The 
from time to time, cracks 


the pee 
icated by 
they like 
in hats, 


Federal Trade Com- 
Mission, 
down on dealers who sell renovated 
pie Césthats as new hats. 

cked, an“) All this brings up the question of 
This, hat'the actual difference between low- 


a legiti priced hats and high-priced hats. To 
ited hats 





6 Pouncing is the application of fine-grained sand- 
paper to the felt to give it a smooth even finish 


and to remove the few remaining long hairs. 





8 In the final stages, women attach hat- 


bands, sew in linings, finish the brim edges, 
perhaps, stick a feather in the hatband. 


answer that, take a walk through a hat 
first of all through what is 
called the back shop, where the felt 
body is made, and then through the 
front shop where the felt body is fin- 
ished into the jaunty topper that men 


factory 





try on before mirrors when they go 
hat buying. 

Felt is a fabric made of self-knitting 
furs. The fibers of some furs, when 
hot water is applied to them, interlock. 
The result is the matted fabric known 
as felt. Before felt can be made of 
fur, however, the long hairs which 
occur on the pelt of an animal must be 


sheared off, and the scales on the fur 


fibers which interlock to form felt must 
be opened up. The process of remov- 
ing the hair from a fur pelt is called 
shearing. Operators shear the hairs off 
a pelt by applying it to swiftly rotating 
knives. Suction tubes placed behind 
the rotating knives draw off the hairs. 

Fur pelt proceeds next, in the back 
of the shop, to a gum-gloved carroter 
who holds the pelt against a rotating 
brush which is wetted in a solution of 
After 
drying, the pelts are graded, and fed 
into a whir of knives which shred the 
skins from the fur. 


nitrate of mercury as it turns. 


Women sitting 


around tables get the fur now for 
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paper sacks. 

Bagfuls of fur go to a room where 
they are dumped into bins and blown 
by powerful fans which remove the 
remaining hair and dirt. 

Blending is the next production 
stage. It is here that grades and types 
of fur are mixed together to deter- 
mine felt quality. Each manufacturer 
mixes fur to his formula. By and 
large, if the manufacturer makes a 
very expensive hat, the preponderant 
fur to go into it will be beaver. Hats 
that hang on the next price rung will 
be made of nutria. Both nutria and 
beaver might contain a dash of musk- 
rat for its silk sheen. For hats that are 
pegged on the medium and lower 
prices, rabbit and hare will be used. 

Fur is ready to become a hat after 
it is blended. The fur is weighed out 
into bundles of from 2 to 3 ounces and 
placed on a moving belt which carries 
it into a forming machine. There it is 
blown off the belt into a whirl of fur 
created by a vacuum inside a revolving 
perforated copper cone. Ihe suction 
created by the vacuum deposits the fur 
evenly ovet the whirling cone. 

Wet burlap is wrapped around the 
fur-covered cone, and then the whole 


business is immersed 


in hot water. In 
is become felt, 
the tiny scales on the fur fibers have 
reached out and embraced each other 
Now 
the felt is removed from the cone in 
the shape of a huge dunce cap, about 
3 feet tall and about 4 or 5 feet wide 
at the base. 
making 


this process the fur h 


to form an interwoven fabric. 


From now on the hat- 
process is a business of 
shrinking this huge dunce cap down to 
a man-sized hat. 

Though felted, the fur is still knit 
together precariously. For this reason, 
Male 


workers carefully wet the fur cone in 


the next operation is by hand. 


hot water and knead it by hand, re- 
peating the process until the fur cone 
has shrunk by half. The shrinking 
is continued in a machine process by 
an apparatus called the multiroller, by 
which the felt cone is also dyed. The 
felt is dipped into a dye bath and then 
passed through a series of rollers that 
resemble a printing press, where the 
hat is wetted, wrung out and manipu- 


lated over and over again. After dry- 
ing, the hat is shaved to remove its 
fuzz and then it is placed in a machine 
consisting of 2 brass rollers. The 
rollers, set to apply shellac to the brim 
and the lower part of the crown, stif- 
fen the felt. More manipulation by 
hand and then in 2 final back shop 
operations the felt cone is worked into 
the appearance of a hat. 

In large factories the hat then goes 
through the front shop operations 
until it is finally boxed and shipped 
for sale to consumers. Some factories, 
however, perform only back shop op- 
erations ; they sell the half-finished felt 
hats to other manufacturers, known as 
front shoppers, who complete the 
blocking and finishing. 

Front shop operations in succession 
are: pouncing, steamblocking, iron- 
ing, crown pouncing, greasing, brim 
curling, flanging, and trimming. 

Rotating wheels covered with a 
very fine sandpaper do the pouncing. 
As operators hold the hat up against 
the rotating wheel tiny balls of felt, 
resembling shredded blotting paper, 
are rolled off. By this process, the 
furry finish is gradually reduced to a 
Next, the hat is 
fitted over a wooden headform and at- 
tached to a revolving shaft. This turns 
the hat while an iron affixed to a mov- 


shiny silken sheen. 


ing arm presses over the surface of the 
crown. More sandpapering, and now 
the brim is ironed. 

Then the brim is curled by placing 
the hat in a slowly revolving machine 
which applies a hot iron to the brim 
edge. The heat and pressure curl the 
brim up. Derbies and Homburgs, 
however, are curled by hand at this 
stage. A final shape is given the brim 
by putting the proper block under it 
and then dropping a bag of hot sand 
down over it. 

Women trimmers get the hat next to 
affix hatbands and bows, to stitch or 
paste in linings, to stitch in sweat- 
bands, and then to finish up the edge 
of the brim, to welt it with a sewing 
machine if it is to be welted, or to fin- 
ish the brim edge with silk binding if 
that is the style that is desired. 

Velours are made the same way ex- 
cept that they are not pounced. The 
fuzz, instead of being sandpapered 


away, is scratched up. Derbies, too, |p 
follow the same process except that|f 
shellac is applied to the entire hat! 


instead of to the brim alone. 

Wool felt hats begin with clean 
baled wool. The wool from the bale; 
is fed into a combing machine whid 
produces a fluffy white mass like the 
spun taffy that is made at carnivak 
This fluff next passes through rolle, 
to emerge as a filmy sheet that is spur 
around a spool until the desired fék 
Cutting the fét 
in half removes it from the spool in? 


thickness is attained. 


hat-shapes. 
These hat-shapes—like the felt fu 


cones—are now shrunk, dyed, and 


blocked, much as the fur felt cones arg} 
treated ; the wool felt process, however g 





i 


| 





is much more highly mechanized and 
the number of operations is reduced by 
half. The completed hat is turned ov 
on a hydraulic press. Girls affix th; 
trimmings and this hat, too, is ready t( 
adorn someone’s head. 

Price differences between fur an 
wool felt hats depend partly upon th 
difference in cost between wool an 








fur, partly upon the less expensive mi 


chine operations used on wool felt . 


and finally upon the difference in cos 
between the trimmings used. 

Price distinctions are apparent enougl 
when you go to buy a hat. Difference 
in quality can also be detected rathe 
Wool felt for example ofter 
has a cardboardy feel to the fingers. 


easily. 


Because wool “felts” less readily and 
less perfectly than fur, the wool t- 
quires more shellac stiffening. Whi 
a fur felt feels soft and silky whe 
worked with the fingers, the wool fei 
is likely to feel grainy, rough, ani 
stiff between the fingers. Because : 
wool felt contains more stiffening, the 
shellac in the hat will after a relativel; 
short period granulate, and the hat will 
become soft and lose its shape. 

Good wool felt hats, however, at 
sold. 
uniform 


The color of these hats will b 
The felt itsel 
will be uniform in quality throughout 
there will be no sudden lumps 6 
Though it may not be as silky 


and clear. 


grains. 
and soft to the touch as the fur kind 
a good wool felt will nevertheless hav 
a pliable texture. 


[Continued on page 17] 
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THINK 
going to get before deciding on its cov- 
ering. The chair on the left has a fine 
patterned tapestry and will stand hard 
wear. The flowered damask on the more 
ornate piece (right) is intended chiefly 
for show rather than wear. 


of how much use a chair is 


Upholstery Fabrics for Wear and Looks 


Reliable label information is still a far-off frontier 


in this consumer territory. 


Here are a few sign- 


posts to your money’s worth in furniture coverings 


STYLE-CONSCIOUS — but rarely 
fabric-conscious—is the consumer on a 
furniture-buying expedition. She has 
only to follow the ads to keep up on 
the trends in furniture styles, Queen 
Anne, native American colonial, or the 
newest thing in Swedish modern. But 
when it comes to selecting the type of 
upholstery fabric she wants, she is 
stumped. She is buying blind. 

Only good judgment and a sense 


of interior decoration are needed to 


choose the furniture style that best fits 
in with the rest of the home. Design 
and color of the fabric are again a mat- 
ter of individual choice. But a piece 
that has one price tag when sold “in 
muslin,” can be price-tagged a dozen 
or more different ways when sold with 
different types of upholstery coverings. 

It is those price differences that 
stump the consumer. She knows that 
finely made damask is far out of her 
teach if she is able to afford only a 





low-priced tapestry covering. But, she 
asks herself, do price differences mean 
quality differences? What is the rea- 
son for the wide range of prices in the 
same type of fabrics? She wants in- 
formation on the serviceability of the 
fabric, facts on how it will wear, 
whether it will hold its color, whether 
it is moth-proof, how it compares with 
other types of fabrics. 

Labels on upholstery fabrics are still 
part of the great consumer unknown. 
The fabric may be tagged with a guar- 
antee against fading, or a statement to 
the effect that it has been moth- 
proofed, but little else. Consumers 
are usually at a loss to know whether the 
covering is made of wool, linen, cotton, 
rayon, silk, mohair or a combination of 
these materials. Information on break- 
ing strength, durability, colorfastness, 
and other properties as measured 
against accepted standards is usually 
completely lacking. Steps toward the 


establishment of such standards are 
now being taken by the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

This pioneering work is hardly be- 


yond the ground-breaking stage. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics research 


experts have already proposed stand- 
ards for 3 types of coverings—friezes, 
rib weaves, and damasks (including 
brocades)—after exhaustive tests of 
62 different upholstery fabrics cover- 
ing a wide range of quality and price.* 
Such standards are based on breaking 
strength of the fabric before and after 
abrasion, weight per square yard of 
*Proposed Minimum Requirements of 3 Types of 
Upholstery Fabrics Based on the Analysis of 62 
Materials. U.S. Department of Agriculture Cir- 
483. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


cular 


Documents, 
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g& the cloth, and, for pile fabrics, tufts of 
pile per inch and weight of pile per 
square yard of cloth. If the day comes 
when these or similar standards go into 
effect, consumers will be able to buy 
upholstery fabrics with confidence ac- 
cording to a Grade “A” or “B” rating. 
That consumer frontier is still to be 
reached. 

There are some practical pointers 
available now to the buyer of uphol- 
stery fabrics. The consumer who goes 
into the furniture store with 
knowledge of what an upholstery fab- 
ric should be, may, by examining the 


some 


fabric closely, by making comparisons 
and asking a few questions, get some 
enlightenment on the fabric she buys. 

Whatever the fabric, examine closely 
the manner in which it is attached to 
the frame of the furniture. Loose 
threads, shifted yarns, poor binding, 
frayed edges, or uneven lines at the 
points where the fabric meets the 
frame are all signs of poor workman- 
ship, and warnings of poor wear. Ex- 
amine the piece from all angles. 

First rule for all upholstery fabrics 
is that they should be firm and closely 
woven. Whether pile or smooth fab- 
rics, they should have a tight weave, 
both on the surface and in their foun- 
dation; otherwise the yarns pull and 
shift at the seams or places of attach- 
ment to the frame. 

Pile should be well anchored to the 


foundation cloth and should not pull 
out easily. Remove a tuft and notice 
whether it looks like a ‘““V” or a “W.” 
“W’"’-pile is more securely embedded, 
Watch out for 
““floats’”” on damasks, brocades, satins 
or brocatelles. These are loose yarns 
on the surface that invite serious dam- 
age by catching and tearing. The 
same rule holds for the snags and free 
ends that mark a poorly made fabric. 

Fabrics that wear well are pliable 
and flexible, as well as firm. A tap- 
estry sold as the work of a craftsman 
may look as if it will outwear the fur- 
niture it is put on. But it will be too 
stiff and harsh and may rub into holes 
in no time at all, if it hasn’t any 
“give.” 
try—and every other kind of uphol- 
stery fabric, for that matter—is firm- 
ness, coupled with pliability. 

Buying colorfast upholstery fabric 
is almost a matter of luck nowadays. 
If you happen to find a label that says 
“vat-dye” or “indanthrene dye,” you 
have some assurance that the color will 
hold. These represent the best type 
of dyes and dyeing methods used. But 
the field is still open for setting up real 
“colorfast’”’ standards. 

About the only thing a consumer 
can do is ask what the word ‘“‘color- 
fast’” means when found on the label 
of a fabric. Is it ‘‘colorfast” to sun- 
light? That may be one thing. But 


can resist harder wear. 


The mark of a good tapes- 


colorfastness to water and dry clean. 


ing preparations might mean some. o— 
thing else again. De 
What went into the fabric gives an | ° Uph 
indication of what to buy. Cotton, bei 
i : have ¢ 
mohair, rayon, silk, and wool are the for the 
materials most often used in uphol- “ 
stery fabrics. Two or more of these) hee 
are often found in combination. Per. | ape 
haps the first thing the consumer wants ‘ee 
to know about them is how they ap. ties 
peal to moth appetites. The answer is ciditi 
easy. Moths don’t like cotton, they! B : 
don’t like rayon, and they would ‘ 
rather starve than live on a diet of saa fi 
silk. So if the upholstery fabric has| _, ‘ 
only these materials in them, there will ol 
be few exterminator’s bills. and (: 
The story is different for mohair and tapesti 
wool. Give a moth a chair or couch allt tie 
covered partly or wholly with these ar 
materials and you have settled all eat- vwe 
ing problems for him, his children, Af 
and his children’s children. They will , loo 
be found only on upholstered furni- ies 
ture that contain these materials; and tremel 
unless absolutely moth-proof such fur- keeps 
niture is always an invitation for moths of yea 
to set up housekeeping. be fir 
That does not mean you should mes! Palen 
away from fabrics of mohair and wool. | aks 
Mohair fabrics give the longest wear) 4). 
in upholstery coverings; and they are loops 
resilient. They are probably the best sign ¢ 


investment for the consumer who is 
primarily after durability. Wool ranks 


YOU can tell a brocade (left) by the loose floating yarns on the 
back and by the embroidery-like surface. 
and parlor pieces. 


material it will wear well under hard use. No. 2 is a frieze, 
one of the most durable of upholstery fabrics. No 3 is a bro 
cade, best for decorative furniture. No. 4 is a damask, the 
back of which is also shown to indicate the reverse pattern. 





Use it for bedroom 
In the picture on the right, below, are 4 
types of upholstery fabrics most often used on furniture pieces. 


No. 1 is a tapestry. If firmly woven into a compact, strong 


This also is suited for show pieces. 
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y Clean. 
Bux second, although one expert has said 


| some. _ that mohair is more than twice as good 
eo | as wool for wear. 
rea. | Upholstery-fabric manufacturers 
n, have combed lexicons to coin names 
are the for their products. Often those trade 
at | names mean only confusion to the con- 
‘ a sumer who wants to know what type 
| “"| of fabric he is buying. Safe rule is to 
ed disregard the trade name, and ask the 
_“*’| store clerk what the fabric really is ac- 
nswer ‘| cording to dictionary definition. 
ni, ~ Bureau of Home Economics experts 
would have divided up upholstery fabrics 
diet El ian, faue general classes: (1) friezes, 
bric has (2) velvets (in which are included 
ere will 


velours), (3) damasks and brocades, 
and (4) the rib weaves, which include 


hair and ‘ies 


tapestries, repps, and armures. 





yr couch fall into one of these classes, although 
th these sometimes a fabric may be structurally 
all cat: related to more than one of them. 
hildren, A frieze (pronounced free-zay) has 
hey will a loop pile on its surface. The pile 
qd furni- forms a springy surface that wears ex- 
als ; and tremely well and (with proper care) 
uch fur- keeps its appearance over a long period 
t moths} of years. The pile on a frieze should 
be firmly attached to the foundation 
ald “tee fabric, which should be thick and 
id wool.! should have as much spring as pos- 
st Wear) sible. Narrow crosswise rows of small 
they are loops placed close together are oné 
the best sign of a good frieze. Shy away from 
who is 
ol ranks 
a frieze, 
is a bro 
1ask, the 
pattern. 


DEFECTS like this (arrow) on new up- 
holstery do not escape alert consumers. 
This break in the fabric was caused by a 
too narrow seam and shifting of the yarn. 
Examine carefully the way in which the 
upholstery covering is attached to frame. 














THIS is science’s way of learning how colorfast an upholstery fabric actu- 
ally is. 
exposure is shown on the fabrics at the left. Fabrics labeled “vat-dye” or 
“indanthrene dye” are usually more colorfast than those not so labeled. 


any frieze material whose pile appears 
to flatten out easily or fails to regain 
its original position when it is pressed 
down. 

When the fabric is labeled “mo- 
hair,” ask whether it is all mohair or 
only part mohair. Some attempt has 
been made to govern the loose use of 
the word, ‘‘mohair,” on frieze and other 
pile fabrics, but so far there are no real 
safeguards in such labels. 
so-called 100% mohair frieze, mohair 
is used only in the pile, never in the 
foundation or body of the material. 

Like frieze, velvet is a pile fabric. 
But the pile is cut, not looped. A ve- 


Even in a 


Fabrics are exposed to strong light. 


The result of 80 hours’ 


lour is nothing but a velvet with a cot- 
ton pile. The old-fashioned plush 
bore resemblance to the ample mus- 
tachios of the gay 90’s; it had lots of 
high cut pile. 

What holds for friezes holds also 
for velvets. A good velvet fabric has 
a thick dense pile firmly set into the 
foundation. If there is a design, notice 
whether it is in the structure of the 
fabric itself or merely a surface figure 
made by altering the length of the pile. 
Any pile that is too closely sheared 
will show wear lots quicker than one 
of more ample length that still does 

[Continued on page 18] 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, Thomas Jefferson, and John | bacco 


Quincy Adams all reported to Congress on the need for | ‘ustti 
130 n 


then, 


national uniformity in weights and measures. First set of 


national standards went out to the States a hundred years ago. 








“We, the People... . .” 


The Founding Fathers set down the possibility of a na- 
tional standard of weights and measures in the Constitu- 
tion. This article traces what has been done in 150 years 


to secure national uniformity for traders and consumers 


“THE CONGRESS | shall have 
power,’ says the Constitution of these 
United States, ‘to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures.” This power the dele- 
yates who met in Philadelphia in 1787 
thought important enough to put into 
rticle I of the Constitution. 

The fixing of standards of weights 
and measures, like the coinage of 
money, is an attribute of the sovereign 
power, and hence one to be kept close 
to the center of government. No 
wonder, therefore, that “We, the peo- 
ple” have found it among the powers 
f our national Congress as laid down 
y the Constitution. The Articles of 
onfederation, the attempt at national 
union which preceded the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, had like- 
wise given this power to ‘‘the United 
States in Congress assembled.” 

The promotion and safeguarding of 
commerce within and between the 
States was a purpose which bulked 
large in the minds of the Founding 
Fathers. ‘“The three great objects of 
government—agriculture, commerce, 
and revenue,” said Alexander Hamil- 
ton, ‘‘can only be secured by a general 
(i. e., national) government.” Con- 
gress took up the tariff as its first busi- 
ness, as soon as it had set up its rules 
of procedure. 

We near the hundred and fiftieth 
celebration of the Constitution, with 
the commerce which the Founding 
Fathers sought to foster grown from 
the petty trading of 3 million people 
in wheat, hides, furs, cotton and to- 




















John | bacco to the gigantic commercial, in- 
od for | dustrial, and agricultural enterprise of 
oot 130 million people. We might pause, 


then, to examine the history of that 
rs ago. 





provision of Article I, Section 8, para- 
graph 5, of the Constitution, which 
gives our national legislature the 
power “‘to fix the standard of weights 
and measures.” 

The colonists brought with them the 
standards of weighing and measuring 
in use in the countries of the Old 
World. As the English had come to 
dominate the Atlantic seaboard, so 
their standards had come to be the 
units of trade. In those units, how- 
ever—pounds, inches, bushels, gal- 
lons—there was much confusion. The 
same word might mean a little more 
here, and somewhat less there. Stand- 
ardization and certainty were needs of 
people who bought and sold. The 
Constitutional provision was all very 
well, but unless it was implemented, 
there were no uniform standards. 

George Washington took up the 


*° 


question in each of his first 3 mes- 
sages. 
and measures of the country,” he told 
Congress in his third message, in 1791, 
“is among the important objects sub- 
mitted to you by the Constitution and, 
if it can be derived from a standard 
at once invariable and universal, must 
be no less honorable to the public 
councils, than conducive to the public 
convenience.” 

Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of 
State, reported to Congress in 1790, 
offering the alternatives of stabilizing 
the existing measures, or attempting to 
set up a decimal system of weights and 
measures, “‘to reduce every branch to 
the decimal ratio already established 
for coin, and thus bring the calcula- 
tions of the principal affairs of life 
within the arithmetic of every man 
who can multiply and divide plain 
numbers.”’ 


“A uniformity in the weights 


Congress appointed committees on 
weights and measures from time to 
But, 
despite this recognition of the prob- 
lem once every year or two, no action 


time, and heard many reports. 


was forthcoming. 

In 1799 Congress ordered the sur- 
veyor of each port to test the weights, 
measures, and other instruments used 
in assessing duties on imports. Stand- 
ards, it was said, would be provided at 
the public expense. This was the first 
Act on weights and measures passed 
by Congress. But the Act did not go 
into operation, for no standards were 
provided by which to test. 

Resolutions continued to come in to 
Congress from the States asking for 
action. ‘Whereas the population, ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures 
of this country have increased to a de- 
gree affording a pleasing prospect of 
future prosperity happiness,” 
hopefully resolved the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives in 1804, ‘“‘a 
uniform standard of weights and 
measures throughout the country 
would be attended with many advan- 
tages to the community at large, and 
much expense to individuals saved. . .” 

Congress continued to appoint com- 
mittees. President Madison in 1816 
again reminded the legislators that 
nothing had been In 1817 


and 


done. 
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IZ Congress asked the Secretary of State 
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to prepare another report. 

“Weights and measures,” 
Philadelphia's keeper of weights and 
measures in that year, ‘‘are in an incor- 
rect and deranged condition throughout 
the Union, in consequence of the regu- 
lators not having a fixed and correct 
standard to which they can resort to 
keep those they use in order. The va- 
riant and irregular weights and meas- 
ures of the different States and towns 
prove a serious evil both to the whole- 
sale and retail dealers, and often pro- 
duce difficulties in the trade between 
the several States... The stand- 
ards in his own keeping, he added, 
had been brought here by William 
Penn and “of course, they cannot be 
very accurate.” 

John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of 
State in President Monroe’s Cabinet, 
made his monumental report on 
weights and measures to Congress in 
1821. In the folio size volumes of 
American State Papers, the report oc- 
cupies 100 pages. In preparation since 
Congress’s 1817 resolution, it was a 
classic. It left almost nothing un- 
touched, from the Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian calculations, down to the con- 
temporary beliefs on the perfectibility 
of man and his institutions. 

The Adams report concerned itself 
at length with weights and measures 
in the colonies and the States, and with 
the efforts of the English and French 
governments at standardization. It 
traced the history of the English units, 
and pointed out that “the philosophers 
(i. e€., scientists) and legislators of 
Britain have never ceased to be occu- 
pied upon weights and measures, nor 
to be stimulated by the passion for 
uniformity.” 

An even greater passion for uni- 


wrote 


formity than Britain’s was seen in 
the “bold and magnificent characters of 
the concurrent labors 
which attempted to set a new, rational 
universal standard in the metric system. 

Adams suggested that Congress nei- 
ther adopt the metric system (though 
he praised it), nor change the Ameri- 
There should be consulta- 
tion looking toward uniformity with 
the French and British, in the interests 
of the great trade between the 3 coun- 


of France,” 


can units. 


























CERTAINTY and uniformity in weights and measures are a 


prime need of trade. 
Constitution. 


The problem occupied the founders of the 
One hundred and fifty years later we find prac- 


tical uniformity as a result of combined State and Federal action. 


tries. He urged that Congress con- 
sider the existing American units and 
“fix the standard with the partial uni- 
formity of which it is susceptible for 
the present, excluding all innova- 
distribute the 
States and territories; and punish by 
law the manufacture or use, with in- 
tent to defraud, of any other than the 


standard weights and measures. 


tions ;”’ standards to 


The making of standards was still a 
problem. 
thorized scientific experiments for this 
purpose. the 
Committee on Weights and Measures, 
meanwhile, declared that the difference 


By 1826 Congress had au- 


A member of House 


in standards was causing the Govern- 
The sav- 
ing in revenue in a single week, he es- 


ment great loss of revenue. 


timated, would more than pay for the 
cost of establishing uniformity. 

The first Act effectively to standard- 
ize a unit of weight was passed in 
1828. By the Mint Act of that year, 
Congress declared the troy pound of 
England the standard weight for gold 
and silver in the United States. 

Weights and measures used by cus- 


toms collectors at the ports of the 
United States again came to the fore 
when the Secretary of the Treasury 
reported to the Senate in 1831. 
discrepancies were large and some 
small, he declared, but “It is, never- 
theless, a serious evil, inasmuch as it 


Some 


produces inequalities in the duties 
levied at the different ports; and thus 
contravenes the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, which declares that all duties, 
imports, and excises, shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. It 
is believed, however, that this depart- 
ment has full authority to correct the 
evil, by causing uniform and accurate 
weights and measures, and authentic 
standards, to be supplied to all custom 
houses.” 

Investigation of the custom house 
weights and measures was ordered by 
the Senate. The Treasury Department, 
after this investigation, and without 
further Congressional action, adopted 
the avoirdupois pound, the English 
yard, the wine gallon of 231 cubic 
inches, and the bushel of 2,150.42 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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Notes from Government agencies at work for consumers 


BRIGHTEST among the weapons 
now being brandished in New York on 
behalf of consumers is the Misleading 
Advertising Law. This statute, which 
moldered forgotten between calfskin 
bindings for years, is the result of a 


' crusade in the advertising world from 


about 1911 to 1916. Under the lead- 
ership of an advertising trade publica- 
tion, advertising agencies, merchants, 
and manufacturers pushed State legis- 
latures until a model law or its ap- 
proximation was on the statute books 
of more than three-fourths of the 
States. The effort, however, must have 
been exhausting, for very little was 
ever done to enforce these laws until 
the archaeologists of the New York 
City Weights and Measures Bureau 
unearthed the New York law. 

There during the last year the law 
has been whetted down to a fine edge 
and whirled into action. In one year 
800 cases have been prosecuted under 
it, of which 98 percent have resulted in 
convictions. 

Making, publishing, or circulating 
before the public in a newspaper, mag- 
azine, circular, sign card or tag, an ad- 
vertisement, announcement or state- 
ment which is untrue, deceptive, or 
misleading, by a person with intent to 
sell or in any wise dispose of merchan- 
dise, the New York law says, is a mis- 
demeanor. This language means that 
false advertising is a misdemeanor. 

Into the net of this law fell, among 
others, restaurants and fish — stores 
which sold South African crawfish as 
Maine lobsters. Gyp jewelry stores, 
including the kind that are perpetually 
going out of business, also were rapped 
on the knuckles. Gas stations that ad- 
vertised so many gallons of gasoline 


for a dollar in big red letters and then 
added in small letters ‘‘plus tax” were 
required to do their signs over. Sport- 
ing goods shops and shoe stores which 
advertised bargains in foot high nu- 
merals, with a modifying “as low as” 
in one inch letters in front of the price 
were visited by law enforcement off- 
cers. The round-up also corralled 40 
law violators in the dry cleaning busi- 
ness. Their trick was to advertise 
“Dresses Dry-cleaned, 50 Cents” in 
bright red letters visible for a block, 
and then add, ‘‘except pleated dresses, 
two-piece dresses, white dresses, and 
fancy dresses,” in type that could be 
read if you squinted your eyes close 
up. 
Misleading package sizes and slack- 
filled containers are to be the quarry 
during the next drive of the Weights 
and Measures Bureau under the law. 
Coffee companies, the Bureau has 
learned, are in some cases packing 13, 
14 and 15 ounces of coffee in cans that 
look like pound cans. The correct 
weight is given on the label, but, the 
Bureau maintains, no one looks at the 
label. Dealers who put up malt bev- 
erages in bottles which contain only 7 
and a half ounces when the usual 
size bottle sold by most brewers is 12 
ounces are also on the list of firms to 
be seen. 

Other commodities whose sales have 
violated the law include furniture, 
automobile accessories, tires, and toilet 
articles. 

False advertising laws, to repeat, are 
lying fallow on the books of 37 other 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Getting them enforced might be a neat 
little trick that would do credit to any 
consumer organization. 


SECTOR BY SECTOR, the worst 
abuses arising from the lack of in- 
formative labels on fabrics are being 
wiped out. Next offensive, according 
to the trade magazines, will be a cam- 
paign for a colorfast label. When 
this development comes, the trade 
magazines say, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will probably specify all the 


dyes which are suitable for fast color - 


work. Along with the ‘white list’ of 
dyes there will also be enumerated the 
satisfactory methods and techniques of 
applying the dyes. Then, the color- 
fast prophet says, anyone who uses 
these methods and these dyes will be 
permitted to say that his fabric has a 
fast color. 

Consumers, who are also looking 
forward to colors that stand fast and 
don’t run out after a washing, think 
that such a method is unduly compli- 
cated. Why, they ask, couldn't fast 
color be limited to any fabric which ac- 
tually 7s colorfast, the colorfastness to 
be determined by a standard test? 

Advocating nothing, a bystander 
points out that the two approaches are 
typical. The trade is inclined to look 
fixedly at the technicalities in any new 
proposal. 
want a simple guarantee that means 
what it says to people like themselves 
who are neither technicians nor experts. 

When labels on fabrics finally iden- 
tify fiber content, guarantee the amount 
of shrinkage, assure colorfastness, give 
the count and tensile strength of 
threads, and are accompanied by sim- 
ple instructions on the cleaning and 
care of the fabric, then consumers will 
be right where they should have been 
years ago. For then they will have 
nothing more than an honest and, for 
consumer purposes, accurate deserip- 
tion of the fabrics they decide to buy. 


Consumers are inclined to 
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prophet knew what he was talking 
about, the Division of Trade Standards 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
put into the mails recently a recom- 
mendation to all manufacturers of 
men’s pajamas that they consider 
adopting the use of a label which 
would guarantee colorfastness in solid 
color cotton pajamas. Along with this 
recommendation there was a sugges- 
tion that the sleeve length of size B 
in men’s pajama sizes be increased one 
inch and that one inch be added to the 
circumference of trouser legs in all 
pajama sizes. If the trade votes yes 
on these proposals they will be incor- 
porated in a revised Commercial Stand- 
ard for men’s pajamas. 

Firms which adopt the commercial 
standard may then attach labels to 
their products saying, “These pajamas 
are GUARANTEED by the manufacturer 
to be FULL SIZE AND COLORFAST TO 
LAUNDERING in accordance with Com- 
mercial Standard, CS—, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce.” 

Under the standard, 
samples of colorfast fabrics will be sub- 
mitted to a standard laundry test. 
Three cloths are used in the test: A 
piece of the colorfast fabric which is 
laundered, another piece which is not 
laundered, and finally a swatch of the 
fabric which is not dyed. The undyed 
fabric with the colorfast 
fabric in soap and a strong bleaching 
agent. 


commercial 


is washed 


When the washing is over the 
undyed fabric is examined to see if it 
has been stained, and the dyed fabric 
is compared with the unwashed sample 
to see how their colors compare. If 
the uncolored swatch is not stained in 
the washing, and the color of the laun- 
dered dyed sample is the same as the 
color of the unlaundered dyed sample, 
the fabric and its dye are rated color- 
fast. 


THREE new synthetic yarns are boil- 
ing and brewing in the vats of 3 
All of 
them have been heralded as superior to 
the present synthetics, and as likely 
rivals for silk in the manufacture of 
hosiery. Though the fabrics will not 


American chemical companies. 


be ready commercially for another 
year, consumers have already begun to 
wonder where they fit into the fiber 
identification scheme. Unauthoritative- 
ly, it is indicated that the new fabrics 
will not come under the rayon or the 
silk classification but will get a set of 
trade practice rules for themselves. 


ALERT CONSUMERS are the teeth in 
the Federal Trade Commission Trade 
Practice Rules, and last month a mem- 
ber of the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs bit, in this manner of 
speaking, a New York department 
store which sold a rayon coat as a silk 
coat. Taking the misrepresentation to 
the Federal Trade Commission, this 
consumer started an action which re- 
sulted in a complaint against the de- 
partment store by the FTC. 

The incident reminds the Consum- 
ers’ Guide of a project which it once 
heard aired at a meeting of consumer 
organizations. 
clubs and other consumer organizations 
organize permanent shopping squads 
to keep eyes peeled for unfair mer- 
chandising methods? 


Why don’t women’s 


The committee 
responsible for doing sentry duty on 
the shopping front could parcel out 
jobs to enough members so that no one 
And 
finally a report of the shopping com- 
mittee could be a valuable and interest- 
ing feature of every meeting. The 
committee's report, in turn, would go 
forward to the enforcement authority 


member would be overburdened. 


where the supposed wrong practices 
would be matched against the require- 
ments of the law. 


WHEN A NEW YORK cosmetic 
dealer claimed that his skin food fed 
the skin, that his astringent powder 
was an astringent, and that his hair 
stimulant stimulated the hair, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission decided it was 
time to call a halt. Such claims, the 
Commission held, were false and mis- 
leading. Shakespeare notwithstanding, 
names have some significance to con- 
sumers 


PERFUMES 
about them except their names also 


with nothing Parisian 


came under the scrutiny of the Federal 


Trade Commission. By smuggling 


Paris and France into the name of a 


perfume, a New York drug wholesaler 
gave the impression that his perfumes 
were imported. In fact they were 
made in the United States. In addi- 
tion, this same drug company operated 
branches under other names. The ob- 
jection to the pseudonyms it used was 
that they all included “laboratories,” 
giving the impression that the various 
branch offices were headquarters for 
manufacturing chemists when they 
were actually only sales offices for the 
parent company, a wholesale drug 
firm. This practice, too, was prohib- 
ited by the Federal Trade Commission 
in its orders. 


AROUSED by a 91/-ounce “pound,” 
the New York State Weights and 
Measures Bureau has recently forbid- 
den the use of a standard measure 
term, such as pound, gallon, or bushel, 
on a label unless the term actually rep- 
resents correctly the net weight or net 
quantity of the commodity being sold. 
A national manufacturer, it was discov- 
ered, labeled a container ‘Pound Cut” 
and then underneath this legend in 
small letters printed the words, ‘Net 
weight 9 and a half ounces.” Pound 
cake can still be sold as pound cake, 
however, under an exception which 
But terms 
like “pound piece” or ‘pound cut’ can 
only be applied to 16-ounce pieces or 
cuts. 


recognizes trade usage. 


CHOCOLATE MILK 
butterfat in it has drawn the lightning 
of the Georgia State Chemist. A re- 
cent campaign in Georgia turned up 


without any 


samples of chocolate milk which con- 
tained hardly more than infinitesimal 
amounts of butterfat. In some States 
chocolate drinks made from skim milk 
which contains no butterfat must be 
sold as a chocolate ‘drink.’ Selling 
such a product as chocolate milk is 
illegal in these States. 

Diet experts point out that chocolate 
milk is sold chiefly to school children 
and that the abstraction of butterfat 
reduces the drink’s food value. 

Skim milk products have valuable 
nutrients, too, but consumers should be 
able to know whether they are getting 
these p/us butterfat when they buy and 
pay milk prices. 
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FOODS, 


REPORT ON MARKET-MILK 


METHODS 


HUMAN NUTRITION, AND 
OTHER HOME PROBLEMS, by Sybil L. 
Smith. Reprint from the Report of 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
for 1937. 1938, pp. 129-162. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 
Brief review of the research work of 
the Agricultural Experiment  Sta- 
tions in the following fields: foods; 
human nutrition; kerosene stoves; 
gas and electric ranges; cooking 
utensils; electric irons; kitchen ar- 
rangement; and budgeting. 


SUPPLIES 
OF CERTAIN URBAN COMMUNITIES, 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Reprint No. 1969 from the Public 
Health Reports. 1938, pp. 5. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 
Contains the tenth semi-annual re- 
vision of a list of cities whose milk 
supply is produced and processed in 
accordance with the Grade A milk 
requirements of the Public Health 
Milk Ordinance 
and Code, as shown by ratings of 90 
percent or more by State milk-sani- 
tation authorities. Period covered 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1938. 


Service Standard 


OF MAKING SANITATION 
RATINGS OF MILK SHEDS, by Leslie 
C. Frank, Abraham W. Fuchs, and 
Walter N. Dashiell, U. S. Public 
Health Service. Reprint No. 1970 
from the Public Health Reports. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. § cents. 
This bulletin reports that while ap- 





> 
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proximately 800 American munici- 
palities have adopted the Standard 
Milk Ordinance recommended by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, only 
160 of these are regarded by the 
State health departments as ade- 
quately enforcing it. An explana- 
tion is given of the methods used by 
State health authorities in determin- 
ing whether the Standard Milk Or- 
dinance is being properly enforced. 
A list of municipalities meeting the 
enforcement standards set up by the 
Public Health Service is given in the 
pamphlet listed above this publica- 
tion, 


MANUAL OF GROUP DISCUSSION, by 
Lyman S. Judson, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Division of Speech, University 
of Illinois. Circular 446. 1936, 
pp. 184. Address: Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 25 cents to residents of Illinois, 
35 cents to nonresidents. Discusses 
methods of effective group discus- 
sion, ways of obtaining and organiz- 
ing material for discussion topics, 
and desirable practices in speech 
preparation and delivery. Lists rules 
for discussion-team tournaments and 
fundamentals of parliamentary law. 
Procedures suggested may be of in- 
terest to consumer groups using the 
discussion method. 


HOW EASY ARE EASY PAYMENTS ?— 


LOANS AT LEGAL RATES, by B. A. 
Wallace. Extension Bulletin 161. 
Rev. 1938, pp. 4. Address: Exten- 
sion Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Free. Describes 


briefly examples of good and bad 15 


installment buying practices, and 
Pre- 
sents points which should be consid- 
ered before purchasing on credit. 
Legal rates affecting loans in Ohio 
are given, as well as general sources 
where loans from 6 percent to 8 per- 
cent may be secured. 


chattel and salary loan plans. 


STUDY OF RURAL HOUSING, by Deane 


G. Carter. Bulletin No. 364. 1938, 
pp. 31, illus. Address: Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Free. 
A study of the improvement of the 
housing facilities of approximately 
200 farm families made possible in 
large part by the use of the farm 
family’s labor and native building 
materials. Includes data on sizes, 
plans, equipment, home labor con- 
tributions, costs, and calculated 
values. 


CANNING MEAT IN THE HOME, by 


Grace I. Neely. Extension Bulletin 
B-101. 1938, pp. 16, illus. Ad- 
dress: Extension Service, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas. 2 
cents. Gives suggestions on the 
home canning of meat with special 
instructions as to the use of pressure 
cookers. Contains recipes. 


PLANNING THE RURAL HOME, by Max 


H. Falkner. Extension Circular No. 
38. 1937, pp. 172, mimeo., illus. 
Address: Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
50 cents. Contains plans for erect- 
ing 30 inexpensive farm homes, 
with 
needed. 


lists of building materials 
Also gives detailed plans 
for fireplaces, cabinets, and other 
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Outlines 
general building principles. 


interior features. some 


HOME CANNING OF FRUITS, VEGETA- 


BLES, AND MEATS, by Louise Stanley 
and Mabel C. Stienbarger, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1762. Revised 1938, pp. 
38, illus. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. Gives 
equipment and methods in canning 
fruits; tomatoes and other acid 
foods; non-acid vegetables; and 
meats and chickens. 


information on 


THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, 


by the U. S. Forest Service. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 306. 1938, 
pp. 33, illus. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 15 cents. A brief account 
of the aims and work of one of the 
important Government laboratories 


* carrying on basic research in forest 


products. A list of publications of 
this laboratory may be secured free 
of charge by addressing the Direc- 
tor, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


CONSUMER COOPERATION IN WISCON- 


SIN, by Harold M. Groves, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin. Undated, pp. 209-228. 
Address: Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Limit, one to a 
person. Free. Describes the gen- 
eral background of the cooperative 
movement in Wisconsin. Gives in- 
formation on centers of cooperative 
activity and the progress of different 
types of cooperatives throughout the 
State. 


TRADE PRACTICE RULES FOR THE SILK 


INDUSTRY. Promulgated by the 
Federal Trade Commission Novem- 
ber 4, 1938, pp. 11, mimeo. Ad- 
dress: Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Free. The 
general purpose of the rules is, “to 
provide for proper identification and 
disclosure of the material content 
of merchandise containing silk in 
whole or in part; to make provision 


fer accurate designations and de- 
scriptions of such products; and to 
eliminate and prevent misrepresen- 
tation, deceptive concealment and 
other unfair methods of competition 
or unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices.” 


ELECTRIFYING YOUR FARM AND HOME, 


by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 1938, pp. 15, illus. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 
This bulletin serves as a convenient 
checklist of different types of house- 
hold and farm equipment which 
may be operated by electricity. The 
average monthly consumption of 
each type of equipment is given. 


ORGANIZING A FARM COOPERATIVE, by 


S. D. Sanders, Cooperative Bank 
Commissioner, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 1938, pp. 42. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents. Dis- 
cusses procedure for organizing a 
farm cooperative marketing associa- 
tion. A set of suggested organiza- 
tion forms is reproduced. 


MARKETING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


COOPERATIVELY, by M. C. Gay, 
Farm Credit Administration. 1938, 
pp. 78, illus. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 15 cents. Describes briefly 
the background of the fruit and 
vegetable industry with emphasis on 
the factors which influence produc- 
tion and distribution of such com- 
modities. Discusses the functions of 
a cooperative marketing association, 
and the essentials for the successful 
organization of such an enterprise. 
Organizational forms are reproduced. 


STUDY OF THE OIL BURNER AS APPLIED 


TO DOMESTIC HEATING, by A. H. 
Senner, Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering, U. S. Department or Ag- 
riculture, Technical Bulletin No. 
109. 1929, rev. 1938, pp. 44, illus. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 
On the basis of tests of a number of 
oil burners the Department of Agri- 
culture issued in 1936, Circular 406, 
“Oil Burners for Home Heating,” 
giving general information necessary 


for the home owner to make his own 
selection of equipment. This circu- 
lar is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for 5 cents. 
The bulletin listed above deals with 
the more technical phases of the 
same investigation and will be of in- 
terest to those consumers desiring to 
make a detailed study of this type of 
heating equipment. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS, Bulletin 
1937, No. 3, Supplement No. 1. 
Prepared by Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
1938, pp. 67. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. This index to inex- 
pensive pamphlets on social, eco- 
nomic, political, and international 
affairs supplements a previous in- 
dex which is no longer available. 
Ordering information is given. 
Some of the pamphlets listed will be 
of interest to consumer discussion 
groups 
nomic problems. 


considering general eco- 


HOW CHEAP ELECTRICITY PAYS ITS 
WAY. 1938, pp. 31. Address: 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Free. Gives informa- 
tion on the effect of rate reduction 
on the amount of electricity pur- 
chased by consumers from a number 
of municipal and cooperative electric 
systems supplied by Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority power. The balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1937 and 
the income statement for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, is given 
for each of the systems included in 
this report. 


SELECTING YOUR GAS STOVE, by Ar- 


nold E. Barager, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Ne- 
braska. Circular 55. Sept. 1937, 
pp. 18, illus. Address: Experiment 
Station, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Single copies free, 
5 cents each in quantity. Discussion 
of purchasing information on gas 
stoves presented under the follow- 
ing headings: Price, performance of 
cooking top and of oven and broiler, 
construction, American Gas Associ- 
ation Approval Seal, appearance, 
and rating chart for gas stoves. 
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A BRIM FULL OF 
FELT HAT FACTS 


[Continued from page 6} 


The poorer the quality, the more 
nearly the wool felt feels like card- 
board, and the more uneven the color- 
ing and the thickness of felt. 

Fur felt hat quality has 4 elements: 
variety and grade of the felt, workman- 
ship, trimmings, and styling. 

Beginning with the hat material, felt 
quality and durability depend first 
upon the variety and type of fur used. 
Beaver, nutria, muskrat, hare, and rab- 
bit, in the order of their quality, are 
the kinds of furs that go into a hat. 
Each kind of fur varies, also, in qual- 
ity. Prime furs, taken from the ani- 
mal when the fur is thickest, are best. 
Furs taken at other seasons are less lus- 
trous and less durable. Felt quality 
also depends upon the part of the fur 
that is used. Beaver is best when the 
belly is used. Rabbit is best when it 
comes from the back. 

Workmanship determines hat quality 
in a number of ways. During the felt- 
ing process, careful thorough manipu- 
lation, wetting after wetting, will give 
a tighter, firmer, more lustrous, more 
durable felt. Processes, however, can 
be skipped, wettings can be skimped. 
And this shows up later in the feel and 
wear of the felt. 

Scientific, skillfully done dyeing 
produces a rich uniform fast color that 
will hold up under rain and snow. 
Less skillful dyeing results in uneven 
coloring, colors that fade quickly, that 
spot in the rain, or that show up in 
the blotches where powder has been 
washed off by the rain. 

Bands and linings can be stitched 
on or pasted on. Trimmings take in 
the sweatband, the hatband, the bow, 
and the feathers that adorn some hats. 
The sweatband, for example, can be 
any one of a variety of different 
leathers, or it can be made of imita- 
tion leather. The lining may be of 
silk, of satin, of rayon, or of cotton. 

Final element in hat quality is some- 
thing that every man’s eye measures 
for himself. Hat manufacturers who 
profess to know something about these 
things will hold up a wool felt and 
say, “Look. No style. Stamped out 


on a machine, no individuality. It’s 
a good product maybe, but it lacks per- 
sonality and style’”’ And then they 
will hold up a $15 hat and say, ‘‘Look 
at that style. It has class, it has indi- 
viduality, it has personality.” Some 
men seem to understand what this 
means, because they will pay twice as 
much for a hat that is handmade from 
beginning to end as they will pay for a 
hat that is made by machine. The 
very few who can afford that sort of 
thing have the same prejudices about 
other items of the wardrobe. What- 
ever styling amounts to, it is some- 
thing that is the concern of each indi- 
vidual man and his pocketbook. 

These are the factors that determine 
hat quality. Now for a few ways to 
measure these factors, a list, say, of 
things to look for. Price is not always 
an indication of quality. Price may be 
a reflection of the salesmanship meth- 
ods used in merchandising. 

When the Federal Government buys 
hats, it does not walk into a hat store 
and say, let me see a hat. The army, 
for example, must supply felt hats to 
its soldiers. To make sure that hats 
have the qualities that Government ex- 
perts think they should have, certain 
specifications have been drawn up. 
Thus the kind of fur that goes into the 
fur mixture is specified. The size of 
the cone on which the fur is felted is 
specified, along with the amount of fur 
which must go into each hat. So im- 
portant is the element of workmanship 
that army specifications indicate the 
methods by which the hat must be 
made. In the process where the felt 
cone is stretched over a headshape, the 
army specifications demand 2 wettings 
in boiling water. Specifications also 
require a minimum number of stitches 
to affix the sweatband, not less than 4 
per inch. And thus throughout every 
feature of the hat. 

Perhaps this is the perfect way to 
buy a hat, but ordinary consumers can- 
not afford to have specifications drawn 
up to fit their particular needs. Buy- 
ing on the basis of accurate informa- 
tion supplied on the label or tag of a 
hat would be the next best procedure. 
This might be even more helpful if 
certain standards of quality had been 
established and the label described the 


hat in terms of standards. Short of 17 


that, the label should tell what kind or 
type of fug was used to make the felt. 
It should guarantee that the color in 
the hat is fast; it should state whether 
the sweatband is made of leather or 
imitation leather, whether the lining is 
made of silk, or rayon, and whether 
the trimmings are glued or sewed on. 

Demand for label information has 
grown louder recently, but not so loud 
that all hat manufacturers have heard 
it. Until accurate label information 
is available, consumers must have other 
guides to buying. 

First of all, when you buy a hat, ask 
to see hats at 2 or 3 different prices so 
you have a basis for comparison. The 
better the felt, the tighter its texture. 
Texture of good quality felt is compact 
and not spongy. The felt is smooth, 
flexible. Fingered, it will not feel stiff 
or grainy, but soft, like well tanned 
leather. 

Color is next in importance. Make 
sure that the color is uniform and clear. 
Flick the hat with your finger and see 
if there is a puff of powder when your 
finger hits the hat. If there is, blem- 
ishes probably turned up after dyeing 
and the hat has been powdered to con- 
ceal the blemish. 

Examine the trimmings. Ask the 
salesman if the sweatband is real or 
artificial leather, whether the lining is 
silk, rayon or cotton. Look and see if 
the lining is stuck or sewed in; if the 
hatband is sewed on all around or sim- 
ply tacked on in one place and stuck 
on the rest of the way. 

Perspiration discolors some hats. 
Some hats have little devices for over- 
coming this. Army hats have a piece 
of oiled muslin stitched in the sweat- 
band to prevent perspiration leakage. 
Other hats seal up needle holes with 
rubber. There is no choice between 
such methods, but if a fairly expensive 
felt hat is being purchased, care should 
be taken to insure the hat against per- 
spiration damage. 

After you have checked a hat against 
this checklist, then buy the hat you 
want and can afford. 


Additional information that every 


hat owner should have concerns the 
care of the hat after it is bought. 
Care of a man’s felt hat is relatively 
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can be folded up, creased or packed in 
a trunk under an armful of other 
clothes and come up the same again. 
Some soft felt hats are sold as knock- 
about hats, but when they are knocked 
about they look as if they have been 
knocked about. If you insist on fold- 
ing up a soft felt hat, however, the 
way to do it, is to fold it lengthwise 
with the bow on the outside, then roll 
it from each end toward the center. 
This prevents buckling of the body and 
wrinkling of the band. Keeping the 
bow on the outside prevents it from 
being creased out of shape. 

When putting on a hat, hold it by 
the front and rear of the brim. Taking 
hold of it by the crown dents it and 
eventually puts a hole in the peak of 
the crown. Taking hold of the sides 
of the brim breaks the curve. 

Hats, like clothes, should be brushed 
—hbut with a brush—not with a whisk 
broom. Brushing should be done 
with the nap, that is from left to right. 
Of all times, the hat should be brushed 
before it is worn in the rain. Dust 
and water together make mud and 
spots on a hat. If the hat is clean 
when it gets wet, it will dry out with- 
out leaving spots. When spots do oc- 
cur they can usually be removed with 
a dry rubber sponge. 

Rainsoaked hats should have their 
crowns pushed out and the brims un- 
snapped. They should then be placed 
on a table to dry. They should not 
be placed in a very hot place, or near 
a radiator. If you care that much for 
your hat, put it where there is a cool 
dry draft. When the hat is thoroughly 
dry, brush the nap up. Sweatbands 
can be preserved, and discoloration 
from perspiration can be prevented, if 
after wearing a hat on a hot day, the 
sweatband is turned out to dry. 

The best way to store a hat is to put 
it in a hat box with the crown pushed 
The 
worst way is to pile it on top of another 
hat. 


out and the brim unsnapped. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 

FOR WEAR AND LOOKS 
[Continued from page 9] 

not approach the heaviness of a plush. 
Embossed designs—made by pressing 


down part of the pile—do not affect 
the durability of the fabric. But the 
design may not last, and you may be 
left with a fabric with no design at all. 

Mohair is top-notch for all pile 
fabrics. A good quality mohair stands 
up stiffly, resists friction and pressure, 
and because of its resiliency will wear 
indefinitely, if of a good grade. For 
those who want an investment that will 
last, this type of fabric should be 
among the first choices. 

If a mohair pile fabric mashes 
down you can revive it by applying a 
hot cloth for 10 minutes, letting the 
pile dry, and brushing it lightly. 
Steaming it by applying—not press- 
ing—a hot iron to a wet cloth will also 
do the trick. This will not work for 
rayons; do not try it on a rayon pile 
fabric. 

Damasks and brocades can be con- 
sidered in the same class, though they 
are hardly more related than fifth 
cousins. In construction they are not 
at all alike; yet they are used on the 
same types of furniture and have the 
same formal, dressy appearance. A 
damask has a reversible pattern. On 
its face, the background of the cloth 
is generally a satin, with the design a 
twill weave. On the wrong side, the 
design is a satin weave, the background 
a twill. 

Foundation of a brocade is usually 
a plain “over-and-under” weave, each 
filling yarn crossing alternate warp 
yarns. The design gives an illusion of 
being embroidered into the cloth. 
Wrong side of the brocade is a con- 
glomeration of slack floating yarns that 
extend all over the reverse of the 
fabric. 

Damasks and brocades can be 
bought in almost any fiber. Mercer- 
ized cotton is used for most of the 
moderately priced upholstery damasks 
or brocades. Some rayon is used. 
Silk is far too costly for the family of 
moderate income. 

These fabrics do not hold up under 
hard wear. Choose them for your 
bedroom pieces or for parlor and for- 
mal furniture, not for furniture you 
expect to give lots of heavy treatment. 

In rib weaves you can see the corded 
foundation on which the surface fab- 


ric is woven. Tapestries usually have 


large designs, some even have pic- 
tures woven into the fabric. Armures, 
on the other hand, have a small de- 
sign woven into the fabric. Repps are 
solid color fabrics with a cross-wise 
ribbed effect. 

Beware of tapestries that are actually 
two fabrics occasionally drawn to- 
gether. By examining a sample of the 
tapestry you can tell whether the foun- 
dation fabric is closely interwoven 
with the surface weave, as it should be 
to form a strong compact material. 
The fabric should also be firmly and 
closely woven—both front and back— 
with a strong yarn evenly twisted so as 
not to create an unbalance in the 
strength of the fabric. Fabrics in 
which a variety of yarns are used to 
form different designs and weaves 
Most 
tapestries sold today are cotton. They 
are less expensive than wool, wear well 
and resist moths. 


soon weaken and become worn. 


Rule-making on the relative dura- 
bility of these fabrics is not easy. 

Generally mohair friezes have the 
greatest wearing qualities and repre- 
sent long-run economy for the con- 
sumer who has to watch dollars as well 
as designs. When the Bureau of 
Home Economics experts made their 
tests preparatory to setting up the sug- 
gested grades they set down general 
conclusions on the results of those tests. 

They found, for example, that dam- 
asks and brocades were the strongest 
on the average 
friezes, rib weaves, and velvets follow- 
ing in. order. Friezes averaged the 
heaviest in weight, followed by vel- 
vets, rib weaves, damasks, and bro- 
cades. On the abrasion tests, friezes 
and velvets lost the least strength, 
while flat-surfaced materials with no 
pile protecting the foundation weave 
suffered more. Damasks wore out 
quicker than the rib weaves. On the 
other hand, abrasion caused the friezes 
to lose a lot of thickness; next came 
rib weaves, damasks and brocades. 

“The results,” declared the report, 
“indicate a definite need for informa- 
tion that will tell the consumer what 
to look for besides color, texture, and 
design and how to choose one material 
in preference to another when she goes 
shopping.” 
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Answer to this need, of course, is 
labeling based on accepted standards. 
| Until the consumer can find such labels 
attached to the upholstery fabrics she 
buys, she will have to trust to her own 
alertness and information to know 


| what she is paying for. 


Whatever your choice in upholstery 
fabrics, you are in line for moth- 
trouble if your furniture has wool or 
mohair anywhere in its construction. 


| First step toward upholstery preserva- 


is moth extermination. Moths 
have almost insatiable appetites and 
can make short work of any type of 
wool or mohair fabric unless they are 
checked in time. Once they get into 
a piece of furniture it becomes almost 
impossible to get them out by ordinary 
methods. Present methods of moth- 
| proofing fabrics are still in the experi- 

mental stage. They are sometimes 

successful, but they cannot be relied 

upon by the consumer as a check 
fabric destruction. Fabrics 
guaranteed to be moth-proofed, how- 
ever, usually are more reliable buys 
than those not guaranteed. 

A moth spotted doing a solo-flight 
about the house should be a signal for 
the family to drop everything else and 
take off in pursuit. Once moths get 
into the upholstery of a piece of fur- 
niture, the battle is half lost. Slip 
covers provide moderate protection. 


tion 


against 


, They should be removed at least once 


a week to give the furniture a thorough 
cleaning both by brushing and vacuum 
cleaning. Bare spots on the fabric, 
loose pile, or development of minute 
tubes on the surface of the fabric, are 
all signs of moth infestation. These 
are most often found in shaded spots 
of the furniture, on the back, or near 
the cushion. Checking the infestation 
is a major problem. 

One way of keeping moths from 
getting to the inside of the furniture 
is to select a piece tightly lined with 
cotton that is a barrier against attacks. 
Such a lining should be unbroken to be 
effective. It will not prevent moths from 
attacking the surface of the fabric. 

Sole protection against exterior at- 
tacks is either guaranteed moth-proof- 
ing or eternal watchfulness. You can 
‘id furniture of moths by fumigation. 
If you prefer to do your own fumigat- 





ing, spread crystal paradichloroben- 
zene over the piece of furniture, 2 or 3 
pounds to the ordinary sized chair. 
Wrap the chair completely with old 
blankets and keep it in a room of 70 
degrees or over for several days to do 
the job thoroughly. 

If you live in a cold climate, you 
can rid your furniture of moths simply 
by leaving it outside for a few hours 
any time the temperature falls below 
zero. Spraying with ordinary house- 
hold sprays is rarely successful, since 
the fabric must be saturated with the 
fluid to get rid of all moth larvae. 

Light mineral oil sprays will kill 
al! moths they reach. Before you apply 
them be sure they are guaranteed not 
to spot your furniture fabric. Clean- 
ing the fabric with kerosene or gaso- 
line is partially effective, but these 
leave disagreeable odors, and present 
dangerous fire hazards. 


“WE, THE PEOPLE.... .” 
[Concluded from page 12] 


cubic inches. We ignored the English 
weights and measures reforms of 1824, 
for we kept the Queen Anne gallon of 
1707, and the Winchester bushel of 
Henry VII, established in 1495. The 
construction of copies of these stand- 
ards was ordered, and uniformity thus 
assured at least in the collection of 
customs duties. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
directed, by a joint resolution of the 
two houses of Congress in 1836, to 
“cause a complete set of all weights 
and measures adopted as standards and 
now either made or in progress of man- 
ufacture for the use of the several cus- 
tom houses”’ to be delivered to the gov- 
ernors of all the States, ‘to the end 
that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established through- 
out the United States.” 

The standards were furnished. In 
1838, instructed by another joint reso- 
lution, the Secretary sent out balances 
to the custom houses and to the States. * 

There, with some exceptions, the 
matter has rested for the past 100 
years, in the hands of the States. The 
standards sent out in 1836 were enacted 
into law by the States, and today the 
fundamental units—pound, yard, gal- 


lon, bushel—are the same throughout 19 


the country. 

The metric system of weights and 
measures was formally legalized by 
Congress in 1866, but this did not 
of course affect the system which we use 
in most transactions. Curiously 
enough, therefore, we have a legalized 


system which is not in ordinary daily 


use, while our customary system of © 


weights and. measures has never been 
legalized nor made mandatory by spe- 
cific Congressional Act. 

A National Bureau of Standards was 


set up by Congress in 1901. It has 
custody of weights and measures 
standards. (The primary national 


standards of length and mass are the 
meter and kilogram received in 1890 
from the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures in Paris.) It 
compares and tests standards. It stud- 
ies problems of measurement. The 
Bureau has :acted as a national center 
for the advancement of uniformity and 
accuracy in weights and measures work, 
and for more adequate local and State 
regulation. 

The Standard Apple Barrel Act of 
1912 and the Standard Barrel Act of 
1916 fixed the capacities of various 
fruit and vegetable barrels; and the 
Standard Container Act of 1928 de- 
fined the bushel. 

Fruits and vegetables are being 
more and more commonly sold, both 
at wholesale and at retail, on a basis 
of weight or count. The bushel was 
an essential unit in the time of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. Today there is 
little need to use such an uncertain 
measure, since we.have accurate weigh- 
ing devices. Consumers will be more 
likely to get their money’s worth if 
they purchase by weight or numerical 
count, rather than by measure, 

One hundred and fifty years after 
the Constitution set a uniform standard 
of weights and measures as a national 
goal, however, we have still not de- 
fined our system of units. A bill for 
that purpose was introduced into the 
last session of Congress, but it did not 
come to a vote. 

*The story of ''Weights and Measures in Con- 
gress’’ up to 1836 is the subject of National Bu- 
reau of Standards Miscellaneous Publication M122. 
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